LEGEND  OF THE  BURMESE  BUDDHA.

that he was conceived in his mother's womb, in the year
67 of the Eetzana era, under the constellation Outtarathaii,
and born in 68, under the constellation Withaka, on a

existence, at least such as we have an
idea of in this world. When ques-
tioned on the situation of Buddha in
Neibban, they answer that they be-
lieve him to be in a boundless space
or vacuum beyond the boundaries
ever reached by other beings, alone
by himself, enjoying, if the expres-
sion be correct, a perfect rest, uncon-
cerned about this world, having no
further relation with all existing
beings. They assert that he is to
remain for ever a stranger to all sen-
sations of either pain or pleasure.
But it must be borne in mind that this
is the popular opinion rather than tiie
philosophical one. Talking one even-
ing with a well-informed Burman on
Neibban, the light of a lamp that was
burning on the writer's table hap-
pened to die away for want of oil.
The Buddhist, with an exulting tone
of voice, exclaimed, " Do not ask any
more what Neibban is; what has
happened to the lamp just now, tells
you what Neibban is. The lamp is
extinct because there is no more oil
in the glass. A man is in Neibban
at the very moment that the principle
or cause of existence is at an end or
entirely exhausted." How far such
an answer can satisfy a superficial
mind like that of a half-civilised Bur-
man, it is difficult to say; but it ap-
pears certain that he does not carry
his researches nor pursue his inquiries
beyond these narrow boundaries. Any
further attempt to penetrate deeper
into the darkness of Neibban is, in
his opinion, presumptuous and rash.
Buddhist metaphysicians in India,
in their foolish efforts to survey that
terra incognita,\\ZNQ, originated several
opinions that have had their support-
ers in the various schools of philo-
sophy. The more ancient philoso-
phers or heads of schools, in attempt-

ing to give an analysis of a thing they
knew nothing about, approximated
to the opinion that Neibban is no-
thing more or less than a complete
or entire annihilation. Following
the course of arguments, and admit-
ting their premises, one is reluctantly
compelled to come to the awful con-
clusion that the final end of a per-
fected Buddha is the destruction of
his being, or annihilation. This
opinion is still further corroborated
by the short exposition of Buddhist
metaphysics at the- end of this volume.
The crudest material ism is openly
and distinctly professed. There is
nothing in man distinct from the six
senses. The faculty of perceiving
the object they come in contact with
is inherent in their nature. The
sixth sen^c, that is to say, the heart,
has the power of perceiving ideas,
that is to sav, things that have no
form or shape. But this puwer is not
distinct from the living sense ; it dis-
appears when the life of that sense is
extinct, or, in c.ther terms, when the
heart is destroyed. To the holders
of such an opinion the cessation of
existence, the going out of the circle
of existences, by the destruction of
kan, or the influence of merits and
demerits, must be and cannot but be
complete annih lation.

From a long period the plain sense
of the masses of believers, unpreju-
diced by sophistical bias, revolted
against such a doctrine, and at once
rejected the horrible conclusion ar-
rived at by former disputants. No
one in practice openly admits that
Neibban and annihilation are synony-
mous terms. If their views can be
properly understood, we may infer
from what they say that a being in
Neibban retains his individuality,
though isolated from all that is dis-